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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 


Whenever I start a topic, I find that many of 
my friends are prompt to join the chace. My 
admirable ancestor, Mr. Addison, assures us, 
that, when for the edification of those, who love 
to shew their teeth, he published an essay against 
grinning, he was quickly joined by a band of 
wits, who, in succession, made themselves and 
the town merry withtheir eres against whistling, 
yawning, and sleeping- In like manner, I find, 
that my philippics against Fashion, my thoughts 
on naked bosoms, and my essays on elbows, 
have given birth to a series of similar specula- | 
tion. Lest I should tire the town with threadbare | 
topics, I must now conquer my usual habit of 
economising the hints, and materials, furnished 
me, by my friends, and I must, in this paper, 
squander my lettérs, with the prodigality of one, 
who is not so muth vain of his own opulence, as 
he is confident of the credit, which he can always 
command, and the literary loans, which, from 
many a Bank, he can obtain. 

I give the first place to a letter, which pur- 
ports to be written by a village matron. It 
contains so much whelesome sense, that but few 
can be irritated by its just satire. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


The little village, of which I am an inhabitant, 
is at a considerable distance from the metropolis, 
yet within the contagion of your fashionable 
follies. Although we cannot have very early, 
or legitimate intelligence of the important fluc- 
tuations @fthe mode, yet we are not so nice, as 
to reject it, on that account, or to quarrel with 
a bonnet, or a trimming, because it came not to 
us, in the morning of its glory.—It is enough 
that it is just from the city, to entitle: it to our 
admiration, and to set our belles a gadding to 
procure a pattern. 

But I am a mother, Mr. Saunter, and mothers, 
with us, are but plain people, and often very un- 
reasonable. We are even so cruel, sometimes, 
as to take advantage of our remote situation, 
to arrest the Jon in its. progress, and laugh it a 
little out ef countenance, before our daughters 
can procure materials ‘to transform themselves. 
For we have a notion that being just from the 
city, does not always stamp a character of deli-_ 
cacy Or propriety. For my own part, having 
taken ‘uiat aden to form the morals, than to 
ornament the persons of my girls, I have found 
ho difficulty in preventing them from runninginto 
some of the very indecent fashions of the present 
day. But we have lately had one introduced 

m us, by two young ladies, from Philadel- 
which “ comes in so questionable a shape,” 


wry faces before I conquer the strong predilec- 
tion it seems to have excited. Ifthe extraordinary 
exhibition, to which I allude, is as familiar to 
your eyes, as we are told it is, you will be at no 
loss to recognize the naked arms, as the subject 
of my complaint. 

When the sleeves of our dresses first appear- 
ed shortened, we shrunk from the innovation 
with disgust. But Custom soon ¢/bowed us out 
of our opposition; and, as innovation is the 
order of the day, the whole arm is next present- 
ed to our view; and that too, without the least 
regard to its quality, whether fine or superfine. 
For, said one of our fair visitors, “ nobody thinks 
of minding what the colour is, if the arm be well 
shaped,” “ pho!” says the other,” “ what signifies 
the shape? Who can bear to be harnessed from 


| wrist to shoulder in sleeves!” Surely then, thought 


I, I shall have a powerful auxiliary when the 
cold month of December comes in; but, alas! 
Sir, Fashion can no more feel cold, than she 
can look ugly, for the gown sleeve still con- 
tinues to creep up, in spite of frost and snow, 
and in spite of reason and ridicule. Nor can I put 
a stop to the growing evil, even in my own fa- 
mily, for my daughters, unfortunately, have 
rather handsome arms, and, therefore, are of 
opinion, there can be no harm in their being mo- 
dernised, although they are ready to join in the 
commotion that is raised by the scrawny bones of 
Miss Pauper, or the monstrous limbs of Miss 
Magnus. 

In fact, Mr. Saunter, our modest little town is 


| seriously alarmed at the indelicate disposition, so 


apparent, in our females, and not without suspi- 
cion, that we have been imposed on in this 
affair. We rely on you, therefore, for authentic 


information, whether it be lawful, in the higher 


regions of taste, to expose arms, of all sizes, 
shapes, and colours, promiscuously to public 
inspection, or whether this practice be confined 
to that class of people who do not know how to 
discriminate ’—-Whether it be adopted by the 
privileged few, who do what they please?—Or 
whether it be a special permiséion to those ladies, 
only, whose arms do not look as if they blushed at 
the folly of their owner? 
PRUDENTIA. 


At this season of the year, an unsheltered elbow, 
in the country, must appear as ridiculous, as 
roughness and lividness can make it. I cannot 
refrain from pitying the village lass, who thus 
shivers a /a mode, and with teeth chattering in 
her head, servilely cepies the customs of the 
city. I would’advise these pastoral nymphs to 
remember that they do not inhabit an Arcadia, 
nor breathe under the clement skies of France- 
] recommend to them to appear as warm as 
they can, in the sight of their lovers and friends; 
and suffer their arms to be pinched playfully by 
a gallant, rather than by that cliurlish personage, 
well known, in the legends of the year, by the 
familiar name of ack Frost. 


The ensuing epistle impeaches me on a charge 





r, I shall have to contend with SOME | 


of partiality. To which I plead not guilty, and 





before my fair accuser, stand upon my _ deli- 
VeTancle . 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
SIR, 


I am one of those beings, whom the world is 
pleased to denominate a young lady of fashion, 
and, as such, move in all the gay haunts of 
pleasure in our city. But, although such is my 
character, and most of my time is consumed in 
the dissipation, incident to such a life, yet I 
have an inquisitive turn of mind, which léads 
me to devote most of my leisure moments to the 
perusal of the fugitive literature of the day, and 
particularly that, which concerns our sex. And, 
I would have you to know, sir, that I love my sex. 
No Roman bosom ever glowed more warmly 
for its country’s honour, than mine does for the 
purity and dignity of the female character. 

Much as I revere the virtue and heroism of the 
ancients, I have deemed it no inconsiderable stig- 
ma upon the reputation of one of their most 
illustrious characters, that he should have thank- 
ed the gods, that he was born a man, and not a 
woman. Now, sir, among other publications, 
your “ Lounger” has arrested my attention ; 
and, if I might be allowed to judge of your 
opinion of our sex, from the abuse yeu have be- 
stowed on us, I cannot think I should err much 
were I to say, that you seem to have inherited 
no small portion of the spirit of the aforesaid 
ancient. Whence is it that your eagle eye is 
only searching to discover, and your unfeeling 
pen labouring to record, the frailty of our sex? 
Whence is it that your penetrating eye cannot 
detect, or your pitying eye winks at the faults 
the follies, and the absurdities of your own sex? 
Truly, sir, 1 applaud your sympathetic feeling — 
But I am mistaken. I had thought one of the 
characteristics of learning was impartiality. But 
perhaps you really thiuk your own sex irreproach- 
able. Perhaps you sincerely believe them void 
of affectation, free from foppery, full of elegance 
and grace. Perhaps you have never seen one 
of these bloods, hot from Hardy’s, stagger into 
a ball-room, at the imminent peril of hiselegance 
and grace, and to the discomposure of the whole 
company. You have never beheld such an out- 
rage upon decorum, as that of staring at a young 
lady’s face, through a glass, within a foot of her 
nose. You never knew that it was the fashion 
with these young heroes’ to be “ excessively 
nearsighted.” You do not know that your irre- 
proachables have lately lost the use of their 
limbs ; that they cannot walk across a tea-party 
room, without endangeting their. health—No, 
all these things you never dreamt of, nor do you 


know that it is now the rage among these 


“ pinks of perfection,” in all their actions, to con- 
sult nothing but their own ease and convenience ; 
that they have unanimously agreed to “ vote all 
ceremony a bore, and scout it accordingly ;” 
that they now know nobody jn the street, enter a 
room without troubling themselves to observe 
whom it contains, throw themselves at length, as if 
exhausted and out of breath, by the intolerable 
fatigue of a never-ending walk of two or three 











ie 
1 the first vacant chair in their way, 

Geld themselves up to the silence of 
Meetee! so inclined, or to their own 

Dns. All these foreign cle- 
F you never observed, as you 
certainly’ woul ave endeavoured to expose 
them to coptem 

But, let me telyou, sir, that, if you have not 
observed them, it has only been, because your 
partiality, for your sex, has made you blind to 
their follies; for, as a ** Lounger,’’ you must 
have been where they have been exhibited. And 
hence, one of two inferences must be made, 
either that they have escaped your observation, 
or that you have resolved not to observe them. 
Now, sir, as either of these inferences will 
greatly injure your reputation, I shall expect to 
see you vindicate yourself, and, if you do not, 
rest assured that your silence will be taken as an 
acknowledgment of their justice. 

LUCINDA, 


If Lucinda will take the trouble to cast the 
most cursory glance over these papers, she may 
discover that my animadversions are, by no 
means, solely limited to her sex. I have no 
inclination to spare male follies. A beau, sleep- 
ing at a tea-party, may, perhaps, be forgiven, 
but if he looks, with glass eyes, at his mistress, 
I shall deride him as willingly as I should her, for 
appearing half naked. A great coat, with sixteen 
capes, shall be blamed, with the same impartiality 
that I exercise in condemning the exhibition of 
elbows, and the banishment of petticoats. If 
any young man of fashion be seen reeling among 
the ladies, some of the waiters, from Hardy’s, 
shall be forthwith dispatched to explain to the 
company, that more than two bottles of claret 
have been charged to the tipsy delinquent, and 
that ahigh tide of brandy and water has washed 
away his politeness to others, and his respect 
for himself. 


TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ- 


MY GOOD FRIEND, 


Although, after much research, I have not been 
able to ascertain the fact, yet, I sincerely and 
firmly believe, that the Saunters and Strollers are 
branches of the same family, and nearly related 
to each other. It is upon this supposition, that 
I now take the liberty of addressing myself to 
you, without a personal acquaintance, yet with 
«ll the frecdom of an old and approved friend. 

I unite in deploring, with you and your kins- 
man, the quaint and learned Listless, whose style 
I have, more than once, likened unto Sir Edward 
Coke’s, the fashionable follies, and alarming 
levity, of the present day ; and, were I not aged 
and infirm, would myself enlist under your ban- 
ner, carry a stickee, and assist in rapping those, 
who foolishly follow the eccentricities and absur- 
dities of Fashion. But, by no means, should my 


attention be’ confined to the female part of 


creation ; diamond backs, plain cuffs, brief vests, 
and pautaloon pockets, should feel the rod; 
square-toed shoes, and fire-bucket boots should 
not go unpunished, and if this did not “ correct 
the procedure,” I myself would visit Watson and 
Bedford's, and take care that their journeymen, in 
cutting out, did not “o’erstep the modesty of 
Puskion.” 

Nor would I limit my observations to dress 
mere!ly—! would often stroll to the Theatre, and 
exercise my power and authority. Many there 
shiould fecl my rod of office; they who, with un- 
abashed impudence, presume to hold long, loud, 
and indecent conversations, in the most public 
parts of the house, with certain of the frail 
sisterood, should be esteemed offenders against 
the laws of decency and decorum, and punished 
accorduigly ; they whose practice itis to talk, 
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laugh, and interrupt the most interesting scenes 
of a play, should receive sundry severe rappings; 
and the coffee-room Loungers, who generally 
go drunk to the Theatre, and riot, swear, and 
drink hot-punch, should be turned over, to the 
attending constable, to be taken good care of 
until—sober. 

Leaving balls and tea-parties to my friend 
Lewis, I would make it my business, constantly 
to attend church, and rap all those who gaze on 
the surrounding fair, instead of the minister. I 
would but, alas! whither am | proceeding? 
What has an old man to expect, who, in this age 
of fashionable madness, presumes to criticise the 
follies, or reprehend the levity of youth? 

Let me beseech you, however, my good friend, 
to request your deputy, Mr. Listless, to pay parti- 
cular attention to the arduous duties of his under- 
taking; to persevere; first using gentle means, and 
if they fail, making no hesitation in applying 
harsher remedies. 

Iam, your friend, 
STEPHEN STROLLER. 


I am not very reluctant to allow Mr. Stroller’s 
pretensions to consanguinity. The Idlers, the 
Loiterers, the Lingers, the Listless, and perhaps 
the Strollers, spring from one common stock of 
laziness. Nay, I have been, sometimes, pre- 
sumptuousness enough to imagine that there was 
a sort of family likeness, between me and the 
great Ramdler. But I mention this in a whisper, 
for 1 am, by no means, sure that my claim of 
affinity would be allowed in the Herald’s office 
of Literature. 


AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


In one of the books of his Paradise Lost, 
Milton describes a set of metaphysical devils, in 
a nook of Pandemonium, debating on those 
inscrutable topics, which have vexed the polemics 
of every age. 

Others apart, sat on a hill retir’d, 
In thought more absolute, and reason’d high. 


When I was poetically performing my legal 
noviciate, in a Lawyer’s office, one of the wittiest 
of my fellow students, who, through the gloom 
of a wintery day, had been torturing his jaded 
mind, among the brakes and brambles of juris- 
prudence, at length closed his Coke, and archly 
repeated a parody. f 

Others, recluse in office, sat retired, 

In thought more absolute, and reason'd high, 
Of Action, Trespass, and upon the Cuse 

Sly Zrewer, Detinue, and Deodand, 

And found no end in wand'ring mazes lost. 

Mr. Moore, the elegant translatorof Anacreon, 
tells us that Pontanus has a very delicate thought 
upon the subject of old age. 

Quid rides, Matrona? senem quid temnis amantem? 
Quisquis amat, nulla est conditione, senex. 


Why do you scorn my want of youth, 
And with a smile my brow behold? 
Lady, dear! believe this truth, 

That he, who loves, cannot be old. 


Tasso has finely painted the eyes of Armida, 
Qual raggio in onda le scintilla un riso. 
Within her humid melting eyes, 
A brilliant ray of laughter lies, . 
Soft as the broken solar beam, 
‘Lhat trembles in the azure stream, 
Madame Dacier has quoted, from Varro, two 
pretty lines, which Moore has well translated. 
Sigiila in memo impressa amoris digitulo 
Vestigio demoastrant molliudinem. 





In her chin is a delicate dimple, 
By the finger of Cupid imprest ; 
There Softness, bewitchingly simple, 
Has chesen her innocent nest. 


The translator of Anacreon remarks, that 
there are some beautiful lines, by Angerianus, 
upon a garland; to quote which was a tempta. 
tion that could not be resisted. 


Ante fores madidz sie sic pendere corollz, 
Mane orto imponet Caelia vos capiti; 

At quum per niveam cervicem influaerit humor 
Dicite non roris sed pluvia hee lacrimae, 


By Celia’s arbour, all the night, 

Hang, humid wreath, the lovers vow; 
And, haply, at the morning light, 

My love shall twine thee round her brow. 


Then, if upon her bosom bright, 

Some drops of dew shall fall from thee; 
Tell her they are not drops of night, 

But tears of sorrow shed by me. 


In the poem of Mr. Sheridan, 


Uncouth is this moss cover’d grotto of stene. 


there is an idea very singularly coincident with. 


this of Angerianus, in the stanza, which begins 
And thou, stony grot, inthy arch mayst preserve. 


Monsieur La Fosse, one of the French votaries 
of Love and the Muse, has written the following 
lines as an enlargement of a thought in Anacreon, 


Lorsque je vois un amant 

Il cache en vain son tourment, 
A le trabir tout conspire 

Sa languer, son embarrass, 
Tout ce qu’il peut faire ou dire, 
Meme ce qu’il ne dit pas. 


In vain the lover tries to veil 

The flame, which in his bosom lies; 
His cneeks’ confusion tells the tale, 

We read it in his languid eyes: 
And though his words the heart betray, 
His silence speaks e’en more than they. 


The ensuing couplets exhibit the very soul of 
Anacreon. 


Fly not thus my brow of snow, 
Lovely wanton, fly not so. 
Though the wane of age is mine, 
Though the brilliant flush is thine, 
Still I’m doom’d to sigh for thee, 
Blest if thou could’st sigh for me! 
See, in yonder flow’ry braid, 
Cull’d for thee, my blushing maid, 
How the rose, of orient glow, 
Mingles with the lily’s snow, 
Mark how sweet their tints agree, 
Just, my girl, like you and me. 


A similar idea occurs in a Latin epigram, 


Cur, Lalage, mea vita meos contemnis amores ? 
Cur fugis e nostro pulchra puella sinu? 

Ne fugias, sint sparsa liceat mea tempora canis, 
Inque tuo roseus fulgeat ore color. 

A\spice ut intextas deceant quoque flore corollas, 
Candida purpureis lilia mista rosis. 


Oh, why repel my soul’s impassioned vow, 
And fly, beloved maid, these longing arms? 
Is it that wintry time has strew’d my brow, 
4\nd thine are all the summer’s roseate charms? 


See the rich garland, cull’d in vernal weather, 
Where the young rosebud with the lilly glows; 

In wreaths of love, we thus may twine together, 
And I will be the lily, thou the rose. 


oe 
. 


In a pretty Latin epigram, Andreas Naugerius 
has followed up a wellknown Anacreontic.idea. — 


Florentes dum forte vagans mea Hyella per hortos, 
Texit odoratis lilia cana rosis Be : 
Ecce rosas inter latitantem invenit amorem, ~ 
Kx simul aunexis floribus implicuit, ~ 
Luciaiur primo, et contra nitentibus alis, — 
Indomitus tentat solvere vincta puer, 
Mox ubi lacteclas et dignas matre papillas, 
Vidit et ore ipsos nata moyere Deos, 
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Impositosque come ambrosios ut sent't odores, 
quosque legit dite messe beatus Arahs; 

J (dixit) mea. quere novum tibi mater amorem, 
Imperio sedes hc erit apta meo. 


which has been thus delightfully translated, 


As fair Hyella, through the blooming grove, 

A wreath of many mingled flowrets wove, 

Within a rose, a sleeping Love she found, 

And in the twisted wreaths the baby bound. 
Awhile he struggled, and impatient tried, 

To break the rosy bonds the virgin tied; 

But, when he saw her bosom's milky swell, 
Her features where the eye of Jove might dwell; 
And caught the ambrosial odours of her hair, 
Rich as the breathing of Arabian air. 

«*Oh, mother Venus,” said the raptur’d child, 
By charms of more than mortal bloom beguii’d, 
«Go seek another boy, thou’st lost thine own, 
Hyella’s bosom shail be Cupid's throne!’ 

Waller, Prior, and almost the whole tribe of 
gallant poets have indulged in conceits, similar 
to the above, but none have rivalled the singular 
graces of this charming compliment to the 
bosom of beauty. 

Even the sceptical Gibbon speaks in a tone of 
some confidence of the poems ol Ossian. The 
sounding words of this poet were not ill calcu- 
lated to soothe the ear of an historian, whose 
mellifluous periods seem dictated by a Muse, 
less grave than Clio. But I cannot extravagantly 
admire, even with Mr. Gibbon, the harp of 
Fingal, whether the harp be legitimate or not, 
whether Ossian strike the martial chords, or 
Macpherson play, to amuse the credulous 
listener. In the book of Isaiaun, I find all the 
images and descriptions of Ossian, and of sur- 
passing strength and splendour. 

In one of the English journals of 1790, I have 
perused, with a hearty assent to its truth, the 
following criticism on Burke’s eloquent philippic 
against the French revolution, a book which I 
continually read, and fervently extol, not merely 
for its rhetoric, which rivals that of Rome, but for 
its political truth, which is the echo of ages. 

“ Such is the outline of this publication; of 
which, if it be considered merely as a work of lite- 
rature, it might be sufficient to say, that it is 
scarcely surpassed in excellence, by any of the 
happiest productions of the best days of its au- 
thor. The same vast reach and comprehension 
of view, the same unbounded variety of allusion, 
illustration, and ornament, drawn from every pro- 
vince of nature, and of science—the same unrival- 
led mastery over langugage, the same versatility 
of imagination, which, at will, transforms itself 
from sublime and terrific genius, into gay and 
playful fancy ; the same happy power of relieving 
the harshness of political dispute, by beautiful 
effusions of sentiment, and of dignifying compo- 
sition, by grave and lofty maxims of moral and 
civil wisdom; the same inexhaustible ingenuity 
in presenting even common ideas, under new 
and fascinating shapes ; the same unlimited sway 
over the human passions, which fills us, at his 
pleasure, with indignation, with horror, or with 
pity, which equally commands our laughter or 
our tears; in a word, the same wit, humour, 
pathos, invention, force, dignity, copiousness, and 
magnificence, are conspicuous in this production, 
which will immortalize his other writings. There 
is nothing ordinary in his view of a subject. He 
is, perhaps, of all writers, the one, of whom it 
may be said, with the most strict truth, that no 
idea appears hackneyed in his hands; no topic 
seems common-place, when he treats it. When 


human conception, which bounds even the 


thought, and the manner of presenting it. are his 


the subject must, from the very narrowness of 


genius of Mr. Burke, be borrowed, the turn of 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
REVIEW OF THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL.» 


TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM SOTHEBY, ¥.R.S.ANDA.S.5. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“he Georgics of Virgil, have been pronounced, 
by critics of distinguished fame, the most perfect 
composition, that ever issued from the mind of 
man. The difficulty of translating them into 
any of the modern languages, has been estima- 
ted as proportionate to their transcendent excel- 
lence, and from the time, when the language in 
which they were written became an exclusive 
privilege of the learned, until wichin a few years, 
their beauties have been inaccessible to all, who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of classical eru- 
dition. In the discourse, addressed by Voltaire to 
the French Academy, upon his admission into 
that body, ke pronounced a French translation 
of the Georgics, to be a desparate undertaking. 
What Voltaire deemed impossible, the Abbé 
Delille performed to the satisfaction of Voltaire 
himself; but this version of the Georgics, raised 
the Abbé Delille to the very first rank of French 
poets, and it was declared, by Frederic of Prussia, 
to be the most original work which had appeared 
in France for many years. 

More than one of the brightest names in En- 
glish literature, have attempted to render the 
same service to their nation, for which France is 
indebted to the Abbé Delille, and they have all 
felt and complained of the same difficulties, which 
he had toencounter. Among the English trans- 
lators of the Georgics, appear the celebrated 
names of Dryden, “ the most harmonious of 
their poets in the seventeenth century,” and of 
Joseph Warton, “ the most eminent of their 
critics in the eighteenth.” 

“ To offer to the public, (says Mr. Sotheby,) 
without apology, another version ofthe Georgics, 
after those translations, and others, by authors of 
no mean reputation, would argue a disregard of 
their merits, and an arrogance, which I wholly 
disclaim. On their defects, if any, it becomes 
not me to descant; but rather to acknowledge 
their respective excellencies, which it has been 
my endeavour to imitate. For the grace, the 
spirit, and dignity of the versification of the most 
harmonious of eur poets in the last century, 
combined with the learning, the refined taste, 
and correct judgment of the most eminent of 
our critics in the present, cou/d alone have con- 
veyed to the English reader an adequete sense 
of the perfection of the Latin original. 

“ That with these sentiments of the difficulty 
of the execution, I should have ventured on the 
work, may justly subject me to the severity of 
criticism ; to which [ shall silently submit, from 
the consciousness, that the vetsion, which I now 
offer to the public, -has not been lightly under- 
taken, nor negligently laboured.” 

Such is the preface to Mr. Sotheby's new 
translation of the Georgics. It speaks the lan- 
guage of a man, sufficiently conscious of his own 
powers, though at the same time without disre- 
garding the merits of others. With cool and 
deliberate confidence, it throws. down the gaunt- 
let, to the critical champions, points them to their 
weapons, and sets all their strength and all their 
skill at defiance. 

Dr. Johnson remarks,that mankind are always 
disposed to take the part of those? who solicit 
favour, against those who command reverence. 
The trumpeters of literary fame in England, 
the wise men of reviews and magazines, have 
perhaps thought themscives treated rather too 
contemptuously, by Mr. Sotheby, in this spirited 
challenge; and finding, upon examination of 
the work, that the performance is in astyle of ex- 
cellence, which fully justifies the boldness of the 
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nal, through the whole course ofthe poem. To 
give our readers some idea of the manner in 
which this translation is executed, we shall now 
proceed to some extracts from each of the 






_four books, which may serve as specimens of the 


whole. We shall not give the parallel passages 
in the versions of Dryden and Warton, because 
they would afford little pleasure to the reader, 
and because to produce them for the single pur- 
pose of exposing their inferiority, would be an 
occupation, invidious to the reputation of men, 
whose characters we should be ambitious to exalt, 
rather than to degrade. We shall merely indulge 
ourselves in the liberty of distinguishing, in Ita- 
lics, the passages where Mr. Sotheby’s efforts 
appear tous most peculiarly happy. 

We begin with the introduction and invocation. 


Whence joyful harvests spring, what heav'nly sign 
Invites the plough, and weds to elms the vine; 
How flocks and herds by kindly nurture thrive 
And sage experince stores the frugal bive ; 

1 sing—ye lights of Heaven! whose sov’reign sway 
Leads on the year around th’ athereal way; 
Bacchus and Ceres! if beneath your reign 

Earth chang’d Chaonian mast for golden grain, 
And the new grape’s uncultur’d vintage gave 

To mix its sweets with Achelous’ wave; 

Ye too, whose gifts my votive numbers guide, 
Fauns and fair Dryads that o'er swains preside; 
Thou ! whose dread trident shook the womb of earth, 
And loos'd the steed, that neighing sprung to birth ; 
Guardian of woods! whose herds, a snowy train, 
Browse the rich shrubs that shade the Czan plain; 
God of the fleece, whom grateful shepherds love, 
Oh! leave thy native haunt, Lycaeus’ grove; 

And if thy Maenalus yet claim thy care, 

Hear, Tegezean Pan! th’ invoking prayer. 

Pallas! whose voice the olive rais’d; and thou, 
Fam’d youth, inventor of the crooked plough ! 
Sylvanus ! waving high, in triumph borne, 

A sapling cypress with its roots uptorn ; 

Oh come, protectors of the land! descend ; 

Each God, and Goddess, at my call attend, 

Who rear new fruits that earth spontaneous yields, 
Or feed with prosperous showers the cultur’d fields, 
Thou, Cesar, chief where’er thy voice ordain 

To fix mid Gods thy yet unchosen reign— 

Wilt thou o’er cities stretch thy guardian sway, 
While earth and all her realms thy nod obey? 
The world’s vast orb shall own thy genial power, 
Giver of fruits fair sun, and fav'ring show’r; 
Before thy altar grateful nations bow, 

And with maternal myrtle wreathe thy brow ; 
O’er boundless ocean shall thy power prevail, 
Thee ber sole lora the world of waters bail! 

Rule, where the sea remotest Thule lavés, 

While Tethys’ dowers thy bride with all her waves, &'c. 


To understand the greater part of this invoca- 
tion, requires an inimate acquaintance with 
the fables of the Greek and Roman mythology. 
It is interspersed with numerous allusions to 
these tales, and with many proper names, which 
shackle and perplex the metrical translator. As 
the ear is the exclusive judge of harmony, who- 
ever would estimate the sweetness of versifica- 
tion, which pervades the whole of Mr. Sotheby’s 
performance, must read aloud these and the sub- 
sequent extracts. We have no hesitation in 
saying, that he will not find in the whole com- 
pess of English poetry, a succession of more 
mellifluous lines, 

- But Mr. Sotheby felt, that to give an adequate 
idea of Virgil's poem, it was necessary to speak, 
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: the ear, but to the imagination, and 
aie » We shall perceive, hereafter, how 


adered those touches of the pathetic, 

atithor has so admirably interwoven 

ict naturally so cold. In the above 

> Une mages of Neptune, and of Sylvanus, 

which ate among the most exquisite beauties of 

the Latin passage, are-presented, with an energy 

of expression, “and a glow of colouring, which 

would in vain be sought for in any of the preced- 
ing English translators. 

The same spirit and the same execution dis- 
tinguish the lines which first introduce the sub- 
ject of the poem, and immediately succeed the 
invocation. 


When first young Zephyr melts the mountain snow, 
And spring unbinds the mellow'd mould below, 
Press the deep plough, and urge the groaning team 
Where the warm shares, mid opening furrcws gleam, 
Lands, o’er whose soil maturing time has roll'd 
Twice summer's heat, and twice the wintry cold, 
Profuse of wealth th’ insatiate swain repay, 

And crown with bursting barns his long delay. 


Is the reader surfeited with this picture of 
abundance, and desirous of reposing his eyes 
upon a landscape of Rubens or of Wilson ? here 
it is. 


Him shall I praise, who o’er the new sown earth 
Crumbles the clods that hide th’ entrusted birth, 
Freshens with streams that at his pleasure glide, 
And leads their rills that wind from side to side? 
Mid gasping herbs when fever'd nature dies, 

Lo! on yon brow whence bubbling springs arise, 
The peasant bending o’er th’ expanse below 
Directs the channel’d waters where to flow : 
Down the smooth rock melodious murmurs glide, 
And a new verdure gleams beneath the tide. 


One of the most celebrated passages in the first 
book of the original, is the description of an au- 
tumnal storm. Had Virgil himself written in 
English, what could he have said more full of 
gloomy sublimity and terror than this? 


‘« E’en in mid autumn, while the jocund hind 
Pade the gay field the gather’d harvest bind, 
Oft have Iseen the war of winds contend, 

And prone on earth the infuriate storm descend, 
Waste far and wide, and by the roots uptorn, 
The heavy harvest sweep through ether borne, 
While in dark eddies, as the whirlwind past, 
‘I'he straw and stubble flew before the blast. 
Column on column prest in close array, 

Dark tempests thicken o’er the watery way, 
Heaven pour’d in torrents rushes on the plain, 
And with wide deluge sweeps the floating grain; 
The dikes o’erflow, the studded channels roar, 
Vext ocean’s foaming billows rock the shore: 

7 ‘be thunderer, thron'd in clouds, with darkness crown'd, 
Bares his red arn, and flashes lightning round. 
The beasts are fled: earth rocks from pole to pole. 
Fear walks the world, and bows the astonish’d soul : 
Jove rives with fiery bolt Ceraunia’s brow, 

Or Athos blazing mid eternal snow. 

The tempest darkens, blasts redoubled rave 

Smite the hoarse wood, and lash the howling wave. 


At the close of the first book, where Virgil be- 
wails the prevalence of war, and implores the 
Gods, that his patron, Augustus, may restore 
peace to the world,our admiration of the poet is 
lostin ourlove forthe man. Mr. Sotheby's ver- 
sion here, as in ail the rest, discovers a soul 
congenial to that of his master. 


Ye native Gods! ye tutelary powers 

Of Tuscan Tiber, and the Roman towers ; 

Thou Vesta! and thou founder of our name, 
Guide of our arms, and guardian of our fame, 

Oh! let this youth a prostrate world restore, 

Save a wreck’d age, and sooth to peace once more. 
Lnough, enough of blood already spilt 

Sates vengeful Gods for Troy's perfidious guilt ; 
Alceady envious Heaven, thee, Cesar, claim, 
And deem the earth subdued below thy fame; 
Whee, right and wrong, is mad confusion hurl’d, 
New crimes alarm, new batries thin the world. 
Nvne venerate the plough: waste earn depborés 
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Her swains to slaughter dragg’d on distant shores; 

Far, far they fall from their uncultur’d lands, 

And scythes, transform’d to falchions, arm their hands ; 
Here mail’d L’uphrates, there Germania bleeds, 

Death neighb'ring towns to kindred slaughter leads ; 
Mars arms the Globe. dus steed prowiking steed, 

Bursts from the bars, and maddens in bis speed; 

The guide, bent Lack, each wearied sinew struins, 

On flies th’ infuriate car, and mocks the starting reins. 


How forcible ! how picturesque, the image in 
the last four lines! But of these beauties, and 
that of making the sound echo to the sense, as 
no poem ever written ubounds more than the 
Latin Georgics, so they flash upon you in every 
page of Mr. Sotheby’s version. ‘To give them 
all, would be to republish the poem. But we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of noticing a 
few, which delighted us on the perusal of this 
first book. 


But in light furrows turn the unfertile ground 
When slow Arcturus, wheels his lingering round. 


Or sow with golden corn the furrow’d clod, 
Where the bean harvest burg shatter’d pod, 
Or the light vetch, and bitter lupine grew, 
Bow'd to the gale, and rattled as it blew. 


Light meshes lash’d the stream with circling sweep, 
And weighted nets descending dragg’d the deep; 

Then iron, and the saw’s sbrill grating edge 

Eas’d the rude efforts of the forceful wedge 


Save where slow patience, o’er and o’er again, 
Cull’d yearly one by one the largest grain— 


Thus, if the unwearied oar, that boldly plied 
By ceaseless struggles scarcely stem’'d the tide, 
Once, once relax, wild eddies onward sweep, 

And whirl the wretch amed the o’erwhelming deep. 


Thrice with enormous strength the rebels strove, 
Rock pil’d on rock, to scale the throne of Jove, 
On Pelion Ossa upheave, and firmly rest 
Olympus pois’d on Ossa’s towering crest. 


The housewife sooths late toil with many asong, 
Her whirling shuttle shoots the loom along, 

Seeths the sweet must, the trembling caldron skims 
And sweeps with wavy leaf its frothy brims. 


When winter hides the world with gather’d snows, 
And the clogg’d river freezes as it flows. 


Nor yet, unconscious of the threatening gloom, 
The Virgin labcurs o’er the nightly loom, 

When sputtering lamps flash forth unsteady fire, 
And round th’ o’erloaded wick dull flames expire. 


The description of the signs, by which the 
weather my be prognosticated, and of the pro- 
digies at the death of Julius Czsar, are a conti- 
nued series of images, equally striking and beau- 
tiful. But after the copious extracts we have 
made, they would be too long for insertion here. 
We shall now proceed to make further extracts 
from the second book. 

( Lo be continued. ) 
=== 
LEVITY. 
[If any of our readers be solicitous fora specimen of the 
gasconading style, let them stare at the ensuing ex- 


ploits of some of the myrmidons of the First Consul 
of France. ] 


FRENCH HEROISM. 


Among the extraordinary events of the present 
age, the instances we have of the intrepidity of 
republican soldiers, as given by themselves, are 
not the least marvellous. The page of ancient 
and modern history will in vain be consulted to 
furnish any thing like their parallels. It is not 
for us to doubt the authenticity of the official 
statements enumerating these wonderful ex- 
ploits, a few of which we literally extract from, 
the lists annexed to the consular decree, relative 
to the formation of the sixteen cohorts of the 
legion ofhonour. Should any of our readers be 
inclined to think that some of these brilliant 
. .- 
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achievements are not altogether probable, they are 
intreated to recollect that nothing is impossible to 
the defenders of the great nation. 

Gervais, called Montigny, brigadier of the 
10th dragoons. On the 17th Messidor, year 4, 
he penetrated singly into Rastadt, to which the 
enemy were setting fire, forced an officer, sixteen 
soldiers, and four artillery-men, to surrender, 
and brought seventeen of them to the division. 

Jean Francois Hanus, brigadier, 23d regiment, 
detached a sharp-shooter, at the batile of Hohen- 
linden, he followed the enemy. Next day, at 
the head of four chasseurs, he charged a 
battalion of their rear-guard, the fire of which 
he received, and took five hundred prisoners. 

Francois Levet, corporal of the 6th light. At 
the battle of Marengo he summoned thirty Aus- 
trians to surrender. He rushed on the door of 
the cassine in which they were, broke it open, 
notwithstanding the fire of the enemy, and took 
them all prisoners. 

Ant. Czsar Grousselle, sub-lieutenant of the 
5th dragoons. At the passage of the Brenta, on 
the 21st Fructidor, year 4, near the village of 
Ligismere, he penetrated and passed througha 
platoon of Austrians, and cut down several of 
them with his sabre. He then entered the vil- 
lage, which was occupied by a battalion of the 
enemy, and took possession of their standard. 

Remi Vatrin, adjutant sub-officer of the 2d of 
the line. At Montecreld, on the 28th Floreal, 
year 8, he rushed into the enemies’ ranks, seized 
an Austrian major, and though pressed by seve- 
ral sub-officers and soldiers, one of whom ran 
his sword into his side, he never abandoned his 
prisoner, but conducted him to head-quar- 
ters. 

Jean Dordener, drummer of the 25th light. 
He distinguished himself the 12th Germinal, 


year 8, in the army of Italy, where he continued | 
to beat the charge with one hand, and to use his © 


sabre against the enemy with the other, until 
the Austrian posts were totally defeated. 

Michel Elnedinger, quarter-master of the 
10th chasseurs. At the affair of Resinta, army 
of Italy, 29th Ventose, year 5, bemg accompa- 
nied by a patrole of five men, he fell in witha 
battalion of the enemy, the commander of which 
he took prisoner, and forced the corps to lay 
down their arms. 

Jean Baptiste Jacob Bisancourt, brigadier of 
the 10th chasseurs, by his intrepidity at the af- 
fair of Conard, in Switzerland, he compelied 
three hundred men to lay down their arms, and 
took them prisoners. 

Simon Charnier, sergeant of the 3d regiment 
of the line. On the 2ist Gerininal, year 8, at 
the heights of Savonna, this brave fellow, assisted 
by two of his comrades, fellupon a column ef the 
enemy, consisting of six hundred men, who 
having been routed, were made prisoners. 

Pierre Silvestre, corporal of the 106th of the 
line. At the affair of Montefacio, he charged, 
in concert with one of his comrades, twenty- 
eight Austrians, seven of whom were officers, 
and forced them to capitulate. ' 

Joseph Braye, corporal of the 106th of the line. 
On the 17th Germinal, year 8, at Montefacio, 
he took prisoner an officer commanding an Aus- 
trian column of six hundred men, who laid down 
their arms. 

Antoine Pilotant, sergeant of the Sd regiment 
of the line, on the heights of Savonna, the 21st 
Germinal, year 8, accompanied by three of his 
comrades, he fell in with a column of the enemy, 





six hundred men strong, who, having been rout 


ed, were made prisoners. 
Adrien Basseley, fusitler of the 27th fi 
At the affair of Hohenlinden, he and one. 
comrades, being surrounded by ene ies. 
attacked them, and took ten of them pr 
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In the action of the 15th Frimaire, being de- 
tached as a sharp-shooter, he penetrated into a 
village, and took ninety-two men prisoners. 

Trouillard, miner of the second battalion of 
miners. Atthe siege of Peschiera, notwithstand- 
ing a heavy fire from the enemy, he attacked an 
advanced post, which was recognized as the most 
favourable point for opening trenches. broke 
down the gates, and entering boldly, made pri- 
soners of the whole piquet, consisting of thirty 
men. 

b ————_] 


EPISTOLARY. 


The Editor is constantly studious to preserve, in the 
Port Folio, every hint and memorial of men, eminent 
for genius and literature. The following letter of 
OLiver GoLnsMitTH, a name dear to every lover of 
elegant Composition, exhibits many of the peculiari- 
ties both of his character and his style. } 


AW ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. GOLDSMITH’'S TO RO- 
BERT BRYANTON, ESQ. BALLYMAHON, 1RELAND., 


EpinsurGH, SEP. 27, 1753. 
My pear Bos, ' 

How many good excuses (and you know I was 
ever good at an excuse) might I call up to vindicate 
my past shameful silence! I might tell how I 
wrote a long letter at my first coming hither, 
and seem vastly angry at my not receiving an 
answer; I might allege that business (with bu- 
siness you know I was always pestered) had ne- 
ver given me time to finger a pen; but I sup- 
press these, and twenty more equally plausible 
and as easily invented, since they might be at- 
tended with a slight inconvenience of being 
known to be lies. Let me then speak truth: 
An hereditary indolence (I have it from the mo- 
ther’s sile) has hitherto prevented my writing 
to you, and still prevents my writing at least 
twenty-five letters more, due to my friends in 
Ireland. No turnspit dog gets up into his wheel 
with more reluctance than I sit down to write ; 
yet no dog ever loved the roast meat he turns 
better than I do himI now address. Yet what 
shall I say now I’m entered? Shall I tire you 
with a description of this unfreitful country, 
where I must lead you over their bills all brown 
with heath, or their vallies scarce able to feed a 
rabbit? Man alone seems to be the only crea- 
ture who has arrived to the natural size in this 
poor soil. Every part of the country presents 
the same dismal landscape: No grove nor 
brook lend their music to cheer the stranger, or 
make the inhabitants forget their poverty: Yet, 
with all these disadvantages to call him down to 
humility, a Scotchman is ene of the proudest 
thingsalive. The poor have pride ever ready to 
relieve them: If mankind should happen to de- 
spise them, they are masters of their own admi- 
ration, and that they can plentifully bestow on 
themselves. 

From their pride and poverty, as I take it, re- 
sults one advantage this country enjoys, namely, 
the gentlemen are much better bred than 
amongst us. No such character here as our 
foxhunters ; and they have expressed great sur- 
prise when I informed them that some men in 
Ireland of 1000]. a year, spend their whole lives 
in running after a hare, drinking to be drunk, 
and getting every girl, that will let them, with 
child: and truly, ifsuch a being, equipped in his 
hunting dress, came among a circle of Scotch 
gentry, they would behold him with the same 
astonishment that a countryman woukl king 

xcorge on horseback. The men here have ge- 

nerally high cheek bones, and are lean and 

swarthy, fond of action, dancing im particular. 

Though, now I mention damning, let me say 

something of their balls, which are very frequent 
here. When a stranger enters the dancing hall, 

he sé e end of the reom-taken up with the 
jo sit dismully in a groupe by them- | 
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selves; onthe other end stand their pensive 
partners, that are to be ; but no more intercourse 
between the sexes, than there is between two 
countries at war: The ladies, indeed, may ogle, 
and the gentlemen sigh, but an embargo is laid 
on any closer commerce. At length, to inter- 
rupt hostilities, the lady directress, or intend- 
ant, or what you will, pitches on a gentleman 
and alady to walk a minuet, which they perform 
with a formality that approaches despondence. 
After five or six couple have thus walked the 
gauntlet, all stand up to country dances, 
each gentleman furnished with a partner from 
the aforesaid lady directress, so they dance 
much and say nothing, and thus concludes our 
assembly. I told a Scotch gentleman, that such 
profound silence resembled the ancient pro- 
cession of the Roman matrons in honour of Ce- 
res: and the Scotch gentleman told me (and, 
faith, I believe he was right) that I was a very 
great pedant for my pains. Now I’m come to 
the ladies, and to shew that I love Scotland, and 
every thing that belongs to so charming a coun- 
try, linsist on it, and will give him leave to break 
my head that denies it, that the Scotch ladies 
are ten thousand times handsomer and finer 
than the Irish: To be sure now I see your sisters 
Betty and Peggy vastly surprized at my partiali- 
ty, but tell them flatly, I don’t value them, or 
their fine skins, or eyes, or good sense, or. . 
a potatoe; for I say it and will maintain it, and, 
as a convincing proof (I’m in a very great pas- 
son) of what I assert, the Scotch ladies say it 
themselves. But, to be less serious, where will 
you find a language so pretty become a pretty 
mouth, as the broad Scotch? and the wo- 
men here speak it in its highest purity ; for in- 
stance, teach one of their young ladies to pro- 
nounce....“¢ Whoar wull I gong”....with a be- 
coming wideness of mouth, and I'll lay my life 
they will wound every hearer. We have no such 
character here asa coquet; but, alas! how many 
envious prudes! Some days ago I walked into 
my lord Kitceubry’s (don't be surprized, my 
lord is but a glover) when the Dutchess of Ha- 
milton (that fair who sacrificed her beauty to 
ambition, and her inward peace to a title and gilt 
equipage) passed by in her chariot ; her battered 
husband, or, more properly, the guardian of her 
charms, sat by her side. Straight envy began, in 
the shape of ‘no less than three ladies, who sat 
with me, to find faults in her faultless form.... 
‘« For my part,” says the first, “I think, what 1 
always thought, that the Dutchess has too much 
red in her complexion.” ‘ Madam, I’m of your 
opinion,” says the second, “ and I think her face 
has a palish cast too much on the delicate or- 
der.” * And let me tell you,” adds the third 
lady, whose mouth was puckered up to the size. 
of an issue, “ that the Dutchess has fine lips, 
but she wants a mouth.”’ At this, every lady 
drew up her mouth as if she was going to pro- 
nounce the letter P. But how ill, my Bob, does 
it become me, to ridicule women with whom I 
have scarce any correspondence! ‘There are, it 
is certain, handsome women here; and it is as 
certain, there are handsome men to keep them 
company. An ugly and a poor man is society 
for himself: and such society the world lets me 
enjoy in great abundance. Fortune has given 
you circumstances, and nature a person, to look 
charming in the eyes of the fair world. Nor do 
I envy my dear Bob such blessings, while I may 
sit down and laugh at the world, and at -nyself, 
the most ridiculous object in it. But I begin to 
grow splenetic; and, perbaps, the fit may con- 
tinue till J receive an answer to this. I know 
you cannot send news from B. Mahon, but, such 
as itis,send it ali; every thing you write will be 
agreeable and entertaining tome. Has George 
Conway put up a sign yet; or George Pinecly 


: 
Ay Me © 











left off drinking drams; or TompAllen got a 
new wig? But I leave tosyour O¥ vx OIC. wire 
to write. While O.iver GOUpernS 
know you have a friend! __ a he 

P. S. Give my sincerest regat is (ne r 
ments, do you mind) to your ag evable f amily ; 
and give my service to my mother, a You sce 
her, for, as you express it in breland, T have a 
sneaking kindness for her. still” 

Direct to me:...Student in Physick, in Edin- 
burgh. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


William Webb was indicted for assaulting 
Charles Betterton, of Covent-Garden theatre, 
by throwing a glass boitle from the two-shilling 
gallery of Covent-Garden theatre, on the night 
of the 26th of December last. 

Mr. Sylvester opened the cause for the prose- 
cution in an able speech. He said, the managers 
of the theatre had instituted the prosecution 
with no vindictive spirit against the prisoner, 
the effect of whose contrition for the act they 
did not desire to diminish with the court, but 
merely in justice to the public, that it may be 
known to those who frequent the theatres, that 
offences of this nature should not be committed 
with impunity ; and that offenders disposed to 
commit such outrages, may have reason to dread 
the utmost severity of justice, though possibly 
that justice may, from peculiar circumstances, 
be mitigated with respect to the prisoner now 
before the court. 

Stone, a serjeant in the guards, saw the pri- 
soner on the night of the 26th of December, in 
the two-shilling gallery, Covent-Garden. The 
prisoner was in a state of intoxication, flourish- 
ing a bottle round his head; he laid down the 
bottle on the remonstrance of the witness ; 
he seemed to have no intention of doing mis- 
chief. Shortly after, the witness saw the bottle 
fall on the stage, after striking Mr. Betterton ; 
and he immediately seized the prisoner. 

Mr. Betterton was performing the part of 
Tressel in Richard the Third, and in the act of 
taking leave of King Henry, when the bottle 
struck him with such violence, as to shatter the 
loop of his hat, which was very strong. 

Mr. Murray, who performed the part of King 
Henry, was in court, but was not called. 

Mr. Knowles, for the prisoner, addressed the 
court in mitigation of the offence, which was 
free from any criminal intention, and proceeded 
from accidental intoxication, the young man hav- 
ing that day terminated his apprenticeship ; he 
was in general a young man of sober, industrious 
and correct habits; and his sorrow for the act 
for which he was now before the court was great 
and sincere. 

The prisoner was a decent, modest-looking 
young man, ef about two and twenty ; he is by 
trade a blacksmith. A woman vith whom he 
lodged gave him an excellent character, 

The court felt much difficulty in mitigating 
the punishment of an act, the consequences of 
which might have been so lamentable. The 
chairman wished to impress strengly on the 
prisoner, that instead of being now on his trial 
for an assault, he might, for wny thing that he 
could conjecture as to the direction of the bettle 
after it left his hand have had to answer for 
murder. The prisoner was sentenced to three 
months imprisonment. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Proposals have been issued by Manning and 
Loring, at Boston, for publishing, in an 8vo 
volume, of 400 pages, New-England'’s Memorial, 
first published in the year 1669, by Nathaniel 
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Moreton, sebpetary to the Plymouth company— 


‘to which will be added, a valuable tract, by the 


Fey composed in the year 1680, and 
‘méver heen printed. Historical and 
pmotes will be added by the present 

p of the old colony of Plymouth, 
English names. From the 
great abifitte present éditor of this work, 

e have reason t@ expect one of the most valu- 
ale hooks, upon that memorable part of the his- 
tory of our country, the landing of our forefathers, 
and the events immediately preceding. “The 
price will be 2 dollars, bound, and 1 dollar and 
50 cents in boards. 

Mr. E. Larkin has just published, the English 
Reader; or pieces in prose and poctry, selected 
from the best writers.—Designed to assist young 
persons to read with propriety and effect; to 
improve their language and sentiments; and to 
inculcate some of the most important principles 
of piety and virtue. With a few preliminary 
observations on the principles of good reading— 
by Lindley Murray, author of ‘ English Grammar, 
adapted to the different classes of learners,’ &c. 
Sixth edition, corrected. 

E. Lincoln is publishing, in numbers, the 
Cheap Repository of Tracts, a work admirably 
adapted for the'instruction and improvement of 
youth; being a great variety of separate pieces, 
written in a pleasing style, and happily calculat- 
ed to meliorate the heart. EBost. Pap. 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S “* AS YOU LIKE1IT.”’ 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is not our design, in the following analysis, 
to offer an elaborate eulogium on the genius of 
Shakespeare. The labours of learning, and the 
ingenuity of criticism, have erected for him a 
monument, ere perennius. The writings of no 
author, ancient or modern, have been so strictly 
scrutinized, or so learnedly investigated. He 
has passed the ordeal of criticism, and, like gold, 
seven times tried in the furnace, passes current 
with all, save those whose envy or ignorance, 
whose vanity or malignity, prompt them, with 
Voltaire, to usurp the chair of Aristarchus, 
und cast the harmiess shaft against the shield of 
his mighty reputation. Pope, Warburton, 
and Johnson; the poet, the scholar, and the critic, 
have trimmed the midnight lamp to display his 
beauties, and to detect his faults. They brought 
to their aid the brightest inspiration, the soundest 
judgment, and the nicest knowledge of the human 
heart; and, on the conclusion of their labours, 
in the zeal of sacred enthusiasm, borrowing the 
language of their bard, they have exclaimed, 

He was a man—take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shail look upon his like again. 

Recommended by these authors, Shakespeare 
adorns the library of every scholar, and, while 
his portrait of the human heart charms the 
mental painter, and his morality instructs the 
sage, the desultory reader is fascinated by his 
wit. He was ignorant of the fetters, which the 
tyranny of criticism had forged, or with the noble 
pride of independence, shook them off as * desv- 
drops from a Lion’s mane,” and founded a new 
school—the school of nature. His mind glowed 
with the illuminations of genius, and while vio- 
Jating, ineach drama, one or other of the unitics, 
he appealed, for his justification, to the tribunal 
of common sense, and the pen of the greatest 
critic, whom England has raised, sanctioned his 
aberrations from the school of Aristotle. 

A few of Shakespeare’s productions are general 
favourites, and, in the admiration, excited by the 
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representation of these, others, not less deserv- 
ing of study and attention, are neglected. His | 
tragedies are more frequently represented on the | 
stage, and studied in the closet, than his come- 
dics. This may appear strange to those, who 
adopt the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that the latter 
are superior efforts of genius. Many reasons 
have been offered to account for this preference. 
We shall adduce two, which, in our judgment, 
sufficiently explain it. The mere fictions of 
Fancy do not interest us equaliy with the recital 
of tales of real distress, and when we are Satisfied 
that Hamlet, Richard, and Macbeth, are not the 
creations of Shakespeare’s prolific genius, but 
have existed, and borne a conspicuous part onthe 
stage of life, we recognize them as men, to whom 
we have previously been introduced by the histo- 
rian, and in searching to detect, in each drama, 
the deviations from historical truth, their bean- 
ties steal upon us, and command our reiterated 


} Viclion, upon impeachment) 





attention. This reason also applies to his his- 

torical cemedies, one or two of which are, in 
fact, equal favourites with his tragedies. But of 
those tragedies and comedies, whose plots are 
not borrowed from the page of History, the 
former are more generaily esteemed, and we 
believe this to be satisfactorily explained by the 
consideration, that tragedy is of a more interest- 
ing nature than comedy—its scenes are drawn 
from higher life—its incidents are more varied 
and impressive—its language sublimer—and its 
sentiments more brilliant and grand. 

W hatever be the real reason, it is certain that 
some of Shakespeare’s comedies, though forming 
a main pillar in the edifice of his splendid fame, 
are rarely perused inthe closet, or represented on 
the stage. Conscious that these sparkle with 
beauties of the highest order, I have wished them 
to be introduced to general attention. The sub- 
sequent analysis, of one of the most beautiful of 
them, has been undertaken from this motive, and 
although our own observations may neither please 
nor instruct the reader, he cannot peruse, with 
indifference, the quotations from Shakespeare. 

( Lo be continned.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ALEXANDER ADDISON, ESQ. 


Before the senate of this commonwealth had 





passed sentence upon the impeachment, which 
has been depending before the Legislature, since 
the last session, against Alexander Addison, Esq. 
it was thought prudent to refrain from any very 
strong expression of the feelings, which this 
measure has wrought in our mind. It is now 
publicly announced, that the result of this trial 
has been a conviction of the accused, by a large 
majority of the senators, who are, by the con- 
stitution of this state, the official triors* of “ all 


impeachments.” It is also declared by this 





* In the course of judge Addison’s trial, two of the 
senators, who had been members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when that House resolved to prosecute the 
impeachment, were challenged, by the defendant, on the 
ground of a ‘‘ suspicion of biass or partiality,” which is 
one of the causes of principal challenge, enumerated and 
defined by judge Blackstone, in the third volume of his 
Commentaries, page 363, Christian’s edition. The mem- 
bers were not excused from voting, nor excluded from 
attending the trial. In other words, the challenge was 


over-ruled. The rule of law, therefore, that jurer’s must 





be “ omni exceptione majores,”” above all evceptron, does 
¢ : ; 
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constitution, that “ judgment,” (in case of con- 
* shall not extend 
further than to removal from office, and disqua- 
lification to hold any office of honour, tr ust, or 

profit, under this commonwealth. The party, 

whether convicted or acquitted, shall, neverthe- 

less, be liable to indictment, trial, judgment, and 

punishment, according to law.” 

From the nature of the charges, exhibited 

against judge Addison, we venture to presume, 

that the first part of the penalty, attached to 

conviction, is the only one which he will incur, 
unless, indeed, Thomas M‘Kean, Hugh Brack- 
enridge, or John B. Lucas, have some private 
cause of offence, for which they may wish to 
bring Mr. Addison before a jury of the country.. 
We would fain believe, that the charges pre- 
ferred against this gentleman were not sufficient, 
even though proved to be true, whereon to 
ground an impeachment for “ a misdemeanor 
in office.” True it is, the constitutional ram-. 
part, which surrounds the citadel of judicial 
independence, in this state, is very feeble, I had 
almost said, impotent, in times like these; for, 
though we read that “ the judges of the supreme 
court, and of the court of common pleas, shall 
hold their offices during good behaviour ; yet in 
the very next sentence is a proviso, which pros- 
trates, at the mercy of faction, the very idea of 
independence. “But for any reasonable “cause, 
which shall not be sufficient ground of impeach- 


on the address of two thirds of each branch of the 
legislature.” It is impossible to say, what frivolous 


mischievous hands, be moulded into a semblance 
of a reasonable cause, for removing an obnoxious, 
though, perhaps, an upright judge, from office 3 
and with this “ largeness of interpretation,” the 
independence of our state judiciary is but a 
mockery of names, the mere gilding of a pill, 


MACYe 
pause, and cease from further animadversion 
upon the issue of judge Addison’s impeachment. 
For who is this person, any more than another 


red the displeasure of certain influential men in 
power, who have contrived to make the legisla- 
ture of the state espouse their quarrel, and re- 
venge their supposed affront? He is, to be sure, 
nothing but a judge, whom “ the governor may 
remove, for any reasonable cause, on the address 
of two thirds of each branch of the legislature;” 
or whom the legislature may remove on con- 





as a judge, on the trial of an impeachment. 
The proceeding, in this ease, on the part of those 


closely resembles the common-law practice, where @ 


the favour,’ the validity of which must be left to 
termination of triors, whose office it is to decide, 








the juror be favourable or unfavourable, 


ment, the governor may remove any one of them, ” 


pretexts, may not, by intemperate minds, and 


which conceals the bittterness of legislative supre- 
Having reached this point, we might 


individual, who has, unhappily for himself, incur, 


not apply to a senator of the state of Pennsylvania, sitiing 4 


senators, who were not included in the chailenge, very — 


party hath no principal challenge, but challenges ** to 
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viction, under an impeachment, where more than 
reasonable cause exists. But the question will be 
asked, have the legislature exceeded their powers 
in this instance? We pretend not to say, that 
they have ; but we do affirm that, in passing sen- 
tence of removal from office, aguinst judge 
Addison, upon the charges exhibited against 
him, as they were proved they have trespassed on 
the freehold of sound discretion, and created a 
precedent of an alarming nature, as it respects 
the independence of the judiciary of the state. 

It has been affirmed, that the senate refused 
to grant the request of judge Addison, that he 
might have time to procure further testimony 
on his behalf, from the vicinity of his residence, 
and the trial was ordered to proceed without 
delay. On the part of the commonwealth it was 
managed by A. J. Dallas, and the attorney-ge- 
neral, J. B. M‘Kean. On the part of the defen- 
dant no acting counsel was employed. The 
judge defended himself in a very able and 
masterly manner; but what sort of justice could 
be expected from a bench of judges, consisting 
of twenty-four, twenty of whom were the personal 
or political foes of the accused. 

Viewing this proceeding, with the lights before 
us, we cannot refrain from the declaration, that 
there seems to be a mixture of public malice 
and private resentment in its commencement, 
through every stage of its progress, and in its 
result, which might well bear the name of per- 
secution. Judge Addison, as an enlightened and 
upright magistrate, by legislative omnipotence, 
is removed from office ; but it must be a source 
of consolation, to a man of honour and sterling 
worth, that itis not in the power of any sentence, 
inflicted by such a tribunal, as the present legis- 
lature of this state, to disgrace, or even degrade 
him in the esteem of his personal friends, or to 
diminish, in the slightest degree, that respect, 
which his character and talents command, from 
the dest men in the community. 


Two memorials have recently been presented 
to the legislature of Pennsylvania, on the subject 
of the “ health law,’’ which is about to expire, 
by its own limitation. One is from a large num- 
ber of the medical society ; the other, is from 
the chamber of commerce of Philadelphia. Both 
concur in recommending sundry ameliorations 
of the system, which has hitherto prevailed » the 
most important of which, is, that in future, no 
vessels coming: from foreign ports, shall be sub- 
ject to quarantine, when it can be satisfactorily 
ascertained, that the place, whence they sailed, 
was healthy, at the time of departure, and that 
ho malady of a dangerous nature, exists among 
their respective crews, when they arrive. These 
suggestions are the result of experience; and 
the respectability of those bodies, whence. they 
pr scan is sufficient’ to entitle them fo the at- 
tention of our sapient law-givers at Lancaster. 

Prior to the adjournment of the legislature of 
the state of Maryland, an altercation arose be- 
ee the governor and the council of appoint- 
ment, similar to that which, in the state of New- 

sa yeur or two since, existed between go- 
iy and his council*of appointment, and 
ised the convocation of a convention to 
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settle the point in controversy. Governor Mer- | 


{ 
cer claims the exclusive right of nomination to | 


ofice; and his constitutional council, claim, aud 
have attempted to exercise, a reciprocal and 
concurrent right in the same case. ‘Lhe gover- 
nor’s construction is, “that although he could 
make no appointment without their advice and 
consent, yet, in his opinion, the council could 
make none, without his concurrence.” The go- 
vernor and council, both, appealed to the legisla- 
ture, for their opinion of the true construction of 
the constitution, which produced the following 
resolution. 

* Resolved, That at the time of passing the 
resolutions, respecting the appointment of com- 
missioners, on the part of this state, to meet 
such commissioner or commissioners, as may 
be appointed on the part of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and on the part of the Susquehanna 
Canal Company, respecting the navigation ofthe 
river Susquehanna; it was the intention of the 
legislature, that these appointments should be 
made by the governor and council, in the same 
manner, and not otherwise, than the civil officers 
of government are appointed.”’ 

How far this resolution goes to settle the con- 
troversy, or establish a construction of constitu- 
tional power, we leave to the determination~ of 
wiser heads, than ours. If “ confusion be not 
worse confounded," then have we no understand- 
ing of the question. 


Rumours of war, on the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, still prevail. Major general B r, of 
Philadelphia, is said to be making dreeches, to fit 
the Connecticut squatters, who, in their present 
predicament, would make but an indecent and 
sorry figure, if driven off their seais. 





The Heralds, from the south and from the 
north, have lately brought us the speeches of two 
state governors, to the legislatures of their re- 
spective states. From the governor of the state 
of Delaware, we had no right to expect much 
edification ; Lut as he is the governor of nineteen, 
we did expect temperate language, and we have 
not been disappointed. 

From the governor of Massachusetts, what 
did we look for, bearing fresh in memory, a for- 
mer speech, which lacked, in our estimation, an 
appropriate character? Shall we hazard much 
in saying, that the test, by which to try the merits 
of these addresses, is contained in the fact, that 
the jacobins are loud in their commendation of 
them ; the federalists are silent. 

It is related of Cochon, one of the ministers of 
police, in Paris, during the turbulent times of 
the directorial government, “that when he first 
came into office, he was vilified and perplexed 
beyond measure, or example, because his vigi- 
lant administration, frustrated the mischievous 
schemes of the jacobins. He endured ail this 
with the nerve of a veteran, and retained the 
confidence of the directory; but at length, the 
jacobins found something in his conduct, which 
entitled him to their praise, and they resounded 
it from all quarters, in so much, that, Cochon, 
for fear of being suspected of deserving it by his 
actions, towards that party,’sent in a resignation 
of his office, assigning, as the sole cause, that the 
jacobins began to exto/ his conduct; “ their cen- 
sure was indifferent to him, but theirscommenda- 
tion was too much to bear.” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
Mp THE BaRBER'S NUPTIALS. 


Qui facere assuerat— 
andida de nigris. 






Ovip Mer. 


In Liq ppondastrect, as is well known to many, 
An artist resided; Who sbav’d for a penny ; 
Cut hair for three half-pence, for three pence he 
bled, 
And would draw, for a groat, every toethin your 
head. 


What annoy’d other folks never spoil’d his re- 
pose, 

”T was the same thing to him, whether stocks fell 
or rose ; 

For blast and for mildew he car’d not a pin, 

His crops never fail’d, for they grew on the chin. 


Unvex'd by the cares that ambition and state has, 
Centented he din’d on his daily potatoes ; 

And the pence that he gain’d by excision of bristle, 
Were nightly devoted to wetting his whistle. 


When copper ran low he made light of the matter, 
Drank his purl upontick at the old Pewter Platter; 
Read the news, and as deep in the secret appear’d, 
As if he had Jather’d the minister’s beard. 


But Cupid, who trims men of every station, 

And ’twixt barbers and beaux makes no discri- 
mination, 

Would not let this superlative shaver alone, 

Till he tried, if his heart was as hard as his hone. 


The fair one, whose charms did the barber en- 
thral, 

At the end of the Ficet-market, of fish, kept a 
stall : 

As red as her cheek, no boil’d lobster was seen, 

Not an eel that she sold was as soft as her skin. 


_ By love strange effects have been wrought, we 


are told, 

In all countries and climates, hot, temperate, and 
cold ; 

Thus the heart of our barber, love scerch'd toa 
coal, 

Tho’ ’tis very well known he liv’d under the pole. 


First, he courted his charmer in sorrowful fashion, 

and lied, like alawyer, to move her compassion: 

He should perish, he swore, did his suit not suc- 
ceed, 

And a barber to slay was a barbarous deed. 


Then he alter’d his tone, and was heard to de- 
clare, 

If valour deserv'd the regard of the fair, 

That his courage was tried, tho’ he scorn’d to 
disclose, 

How many brave fellows he had took by the nose. 


For his politics too, they were thoroughly known, 

A patriot he was to the very back bone ; 

Wilkes he gratis had shav’d for the good of the 
nation, 

And he held the wig club in profound veneration. 


For his tenets religious, he well could expound, 

Emanuel Swedenbourg’s mysteries profound, 

And new doctrines could boast with the best of 
’em all, 

For a perriwig maker ne’er wanted a call. 


Thus, this knight of the bason confounded toge- 
ther, 


Courage, politics, love, inspiration, and lather; | 


But his hard-hearted mistress, she set him at 
naught, 
No gudgeon was she, nor so aie Ny caught, 
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Indignant she answer’d—* no chin-scraping sot, 


| Shall be fasten’d to me by the conjugal knot ; 


| No! to Tyburn repair, if a noose you must tie, 
Other fish I have got, Mr. Tonsor, to fry. 


- 





“ Holborn-bridge and black friars my triumphs 
can tell, 

From Billingsgate beauties I’ve long borne the 
belle ; 

Nay, tripemen and fishmongers, vie for my favour, 

Then, d’ye think, I'll take up with a twopenny 
shaver. 


“ Let Dory or Turbot, the sovereign of fish, 

Cheek by jowl with red herring be serv’d in one 
dish ; 

Let sturgeon ahd sprats in-one pickle unite, 

When I angle for husbands and barbers shall 
bite.” 


But the barber persisted, (ah! could I relate ’em!) 
To ply her with compliments soft as pomatum, 

And took ev’ry occasion to flatter and praise her, 
Till she fancy’d his wit was as keen as his razor. 


He protested, besides, if she'd grant his petition, 
She should live like a lady of rank and condition ; 
And to Billingsgate market no longer repair, 

But himself all her business would do to a hair. 


Her smiles, he asserted, would melt even rocks, 

Nay, the fire of her eyes would consume barber’s 
blocks ; 

On insensible objects bestow animation, 

And give to old perriwigs regeneration. 


With fair speeches cajol’d, as you’d tickle a 
trout, 

’Gainst the barber, the fishwife no more could 
hold out ; 

He applied the right bait, and with flattery caught 
her, 

Without flattery, a female’s a fish out of water. 


The state of her heart, when the barber once 
guess’d, 

Love’s siege with redoubled exertion he press’d ; 

And as briskly bestir’d him, the charmer em- 
bracing, 

As the wash-ball that dances and froths in his 
bason. 


The flame to allay, that their bosoms did so burn, 


They set out for the church of St. Andrews, in 
Holburn, 


Where tonsors and trulls, country dicks and their 


cousins, 
In the halter of wedlock are tied up by dozens. 


The nuptials to grace, came from every quarter, 


The worthies of Rag-fair, old caxons who barter; 


Who of coverings, judges and counsellors robs, . 


Cut down inte majors, queues, scratches, and 
bobs. 


Muscle-mongers, and oystermen, crimps and 
coal-heevers, 

And butchers with marrow-bones smiting their 
clevers ; 

Shrimp-scalders and bug-killers, taylors and 
tylers, 


Boys, botchers, bawds, bailiffs, and black-pudding 


boilers. 


From their voices united, such melody flow’d, 

As the abbey ne’er witness’d, nor Tott’‘nham 
court road ; 

While Saint Andrews’ brave bells did so loud 
and so clear ring, 

You'd have given ten pounds to’ve been out of 
their hearing. 


For his fee, when the parson this couple had 


As no cash was forth coming, he took it in kind; 
So the bridegroom dismantled his Reverence’s 


And the bride entertained him with pilchards and 


TO DOCTOR THORNTON, OF LONDON. 
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Thornton, while polish’d Darwin tells, 
The loves of Flora’s gaudy train, 
’Tis thine to guard from Time’s decay 

The fading glories of her reign. 








Thy garden of perpetual bloom 

No change of threatening skies can fear ; 
Nor dashing rains nor chilling blasts 

Can reach the lovely fav’rites here. 








Bright Tulipa in form as fair - 
As on the lap of Nature shines; 
As gaily spreads each opening flow’r, 
As soft each varying tint combines. 









Whether in Asia’s sun-bright soil 

The nymph her crimson chalice rears, 
Or ’mid Batavia’s fost’ring clime 

In every added charm appears. 








Here view august, in conscious pride, 
Agave lift her standard high ; 

Swell in full pomp her cluster’d flowers, 
Resolv’d to flourish ere she die. 









There Cerea, rich in countless charms, 
Spreads to the moon her golden ray ; 
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Nor fears that, ere yon orb descends, 
Each blooming grace should fade away. 
Behold in realms of endless spring - 
Mimosa’s beauteous form arise; 5 : 
While, circling round on festive wing, “ 
The ruby-throated spoiler flies. : 
Here, floating to the evening air, ' 
Fair Passiflora scents the gale; b 
Expands her crowns of sapphire blue, t] 
And softly waves her petals pale. p 
Nature well pleas’d at Art’s success, : 
Each imitative grace shall see; n 
And Flora with approving smile W 

Shall twine her choicest wreaths for thee. 
Ge 8 th 
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THE NICE DISTINCTION. ar 
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AN EPIGRAM. 
Four months ago, the knot was tied de 
Which made fair Chloe, Strephon’s bride: fj cd 
Chloe, last week, to damp their joy, mW 
Produc’d to life—a bouncing boy. be- 
The husband frowns, and bites ‘his nails; the 
The wife, her sad mischance bewails. Wh 
Solve me a doubt, quoth Dick to Kate, clu 
And let this kiss reward the boon— glo 
Was Strephon’s wedding-day too late? Bor 
Or Chloe brought to bed too soon ? the: 
Batisto. one 
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